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Edwin Forbes 
Burnside’s Bridge 
wash drawing 
9-1/16 x 14-1/4 in. 
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PREFACE 

The Battles and Leaders project was the biggest and most ambitious undertaking 
in Century magazine’s history. Not only was it historically significant; it was also a 
ringing popular and commercial success. Over the three-year life span of the series, 
Century s circulation doubled, to a quarter-million, and when the war papers were 
collected, rearranged, fleshed out with additional articles and illustrations, and 
published between hard covers as Battles and Leaders of the Civil War (1888), over 
75,000 four-volume sets were sold—a very respectable showing for that day. It is 
estimated that the Century Company earned a million dollars from the project. 

After the art work had been engraved, it was filed away in the Century Company 
art department. How long it remained there cannot be stated precisely, but the 
most likely period of its disposal would seem to be between about 1925, when 
Century ceased being an illustrated magazine, and 1930, when it ceased entirely. 
In any event, a large share of the Battles and Leaders pictures plus additional art 
that had illustrated other Civil War articles in Century or in St. Nicholas, the com¬ 
pany’s young people’s magazine, was acquired by a Civil War buff named General 
William Cannon Rivers. 

Rivers was a West Pointer (class of 1887) whose military career went all the way 
back to the Northern Cheyenne and Sioux uprisings in the early 1890’s. His service 
record included the Spanish-American War, more than a decade of duty in the 
Philippines, and a combat command with the field artillery in World War I. From 
1923 to 1927 he was stationed in the inspector general’s office at Governor’s 
Island in New York (at which time, family tradition has it, he acquired the Century 
Collection), and when he retired in 1930 he was the army’s inspector general. 
Rivers continued living in New York until 1942, when he moved to Warrenton, 
North Carolina; there, a year later, he died at the age of 77. 

When the general’s widow incurred a protracted illness, the Civil War art, 
packed into three old trunks that dated from Rivers’ service in the Philippines, was 









deposited in a storage warehouse in nearby Raleigh. In 1964, upon Mrs. Rivers' 
death, the collection was inherited by her son, James Battle Rivers. A West Pointer 
like his father, the younger Rivers had resigned from the army in 1924 in favor of 
a business career. The pictures, still in the Philippine trunks, were stored in the 
attic of the Rivers' home near the Vieux Carre in New Orleans. After the death of 
James Battle Rivers in 1972, the collection was acquired by Robert B. Mayo, a Civil 
War collector and the director of the Valentine Museum in Richmond. American 
Heritage purchased the collection from Mr. Mayo in 1973. 

The process by which one of these drawings became a woodcut in the 1880's— 
it was photographed to size directly on the block, after which the engraver cut the 
block, using the original only for reference—meant that it was treated with less than 
sacrosanct care. Century art directors scrawled dimensions and instructions across 
the sheets, to which were added “date wanted'' stamps in purple ink and engraver's 
file numbers. Also evident are the effects of nine decades of wear and tear. Inscrip¬ 
tions are, in the majority of cases, by the artists. 

The exhibition does not pretend to offer a balanced graphic history of the Civil 
War; the fact, for example, that there are more pictures dealing with naval actions 
on the Mississippi than with the Battle of Gettysburg merely reflects which pic¬ 
tures have (and have not) survived ninety years of hard knocks. The selection does 
present a cross-section of the subject matter of the Century Collection and offers a 
sampling of the work of the most prolific Battles and Leaders artists; these 23 men 
produced better than 80 percent of the art commissioned for the project. 

Stephen W. Sears 
Editor, The American Heritage 
Century Collection of Civil 
War Art 
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INTRODUCTION 


Hardly a family living in this country during the Civil War years escaped involve¬ 
ment in that bitter and exhausting struggle. The impact of the War was felt from 
ports on the Maine coast to Texas and across the continent to California. As a re¬ 
sult, it is hardly surprising that after the War finally came to its end, there was no 
letup in popular interest in the already legendary great leaders, Confederate and 
Union, or in the heroic exploits of the unsung participants in the myriad of skirm¬ 
ishes, battles, sieges, raids, and sea fights fought in all the oceans of the globe. The 
insatiable demand for authentic historical accounts was met by the publication of 
thousands of pamphlets and official reports, as well as by personal reminiscences 
and popular novels delving into every aspect of the conflict. Regimental histories, 
studies of individual battles and campaigns, and general surveys poured forth from 
the presses of the country in an endless stream from the 1860's to the close of the 
century and even beyond. Moreover, the centennial has brought forth a great re¬ 
vival of interest and renewed publication in the last two decades. 

Of the general surveys, published well after the War's close, two are outstanding 
for the wealth of their illustrations as well as the authenticity of their texts: Millers 
The Photographic History of the Civil War, published in 1912 in ten volumes, and 
Battles and Leaders of the Civil War, which first appeared in serial form over a 
three-year period from 1884 to 1887 in the pages of Century magazine. While 
Miller's work is devoted exclusively to contemporary photographs, Battles and 
Leaders drew on original works of art especially commissioned for that purpose. 

The present exhibition has been carefully selected from the corpus of surviving 
graphic work of Battles and Leaders by the editors of American Heritage Publish¬ 
ing Company, which now owns the collection. The fascinating story of the redis¬ 
covery of the lost drawings is recounted by Stephen W. Sears in the Preface. 



Theodore R. Davis 
Arrival of the Original Contraband 
at Fortress Monroe 

pen and watercolor 
7-1/8 x 12-5/8 in. 
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Battles and Leaders contained the impressive total of 1700 engravings of which 
700 were likenesses of individuals who figured prominently in the narrative. Dur¬ 
ing the passage of years since publication, approximately half the original draw¬ 
ings for those engravings were dispersed in one way or another. 

The exhibition, appropriately in tribute to Century , consists of one hundred 
drawings by twenty-three individual draughtsmen. They document the full range 
of techniques selected by the editors of Century. Eight different media were em¬ 
ployed in the execution of these 100 illustrations. The preponderance, about sixty, 
were done in pen and ink; the next largest category is watercolor, accounting for 
almost thirty, while the remainder were carried out in a variety of media—tempera, 
pen and watercolor, pen and wash, pen and crayon, and one solitary example 
in pencil. 

The drawings in the exhibition, as Mr. Sears points out, do not attempt to retell 
in chronological sequence the history of the War. That feat, in any event, would 
have been impractical even for a show four times its size. Instead, the exhibition 
puts on display what the editors consider the best of the surviving illustrations. 

As Bruce Catton remarks in his Foreward to the American Heritage Century 
Collection of Civil War Art , which contains a complete catalogue of the collection 
and faithful reproductions of the drawings, the draughtsmen commissioned by the 
Century editors fall into three categories: combat artists, artists who had been 
soldiers during the War, and professional illustrators. 

Seven of the draughtsmen in the exhibition were what we would describe as 
combat artists. At the time, however, they were not so called, but rather “special 
artists” or “specials,” a term we will therefore use. These men worked in the field 
under the most trying circumstances, being captured and wounded and suffering 



much of the discomfort and privation of front line troops. They served one or 
another of the three American illustrated journals: Harpers Weekly, New York 
Illustrated News, or Frank Leslie s. 1 

To my mind, the most significant figure among them is Edwin Forbes, whose 
WO rk—for he was a talented painter as well as a superb draughtsman—possesses 
qualities which lead me to believe he has not yet received his full share of recog¬ 
nition as an artist of no inconsiderable stature. When he was twenty, Forbes be¬ 
came a pupil of the well-known painter of sporting scenes, Arthur F. Tait, who 
shared the young man’s interest in animal subjects. From 1862 to 1864, he was a 
“special” for Leslies. He worked only in Virginia and Maryland and Pennsylvania, 
covering the campaigns.in those states. This profound experience provided him 
with the main theme of his subsequent mature work as draughtsman, etcher, and 
painter. Forbes completed a number of paintings of the War, one of which is A Lull 
in the Fight—Battle of the Wilderness, exhibited at the National Academy of De¬ 
sign and The Boston Athenaeum in 1865. But it is his graphic work which forms 
the hard core of his oeuvre. The largest group of his work is the collection of some 
300 of his drawings, given by J. Pierpont Morgan to the Library of Congress 
in 1919. 

Forbes is represented in the exhibition by five examples—three wash drawings, 
a pen and wash, and a pencil drawing. 

For the Century project, Forbes made new drawings based on his wartime 
sketches. His Burnside's Bridge (no. 44) differs considerably from his on-the-spot 
pencil drawing in the Library of Congress which is carefully inscribed: “The 
Charge across the Burnside Bridge, Antietam, 1 p.m. Sept. 17th 1862.” It is some¬ 
what smaller in both dimensions and he has augmented the number of soldiers 











firing across the stream from two to seventeen as well as adding a few other fig¬ 
ures, such as the officer waving his sabre. 2 It is thus more carefully detailed and 
explicit than his field sketch, but the later drawing, to my eye, lacks the spontaneity 
and verve of his first impression (fig. 1). His Charge of Hookers Corps at the 
Dunker Church (no. 43) is a realistic rendering of a massive infantry attack across 
open fields, but does not quite succeed in communicating the feeling of excitement, 
tension, and movement of which he was usually capable (fig. 2). 

The other six combat artists, or “specials,” represented in this exhibition are 
Theodore Russell Davis, Francis (Frank) H. Schell, Fred B. Schell, James E. Taylor, 
and the brothers Waud, Alfred and William. They provide an excellent sampling 
of the “corps” which, according to William P. Campbell, Curator of Paintings at the 
National Gallery of Art, never exceeded 28 in the full course of the War. 3 

Of the “specials,” the man with numerically the largest representation (eighteen) 
in the exhibition is Theodore Russell Davis, one of the artists working for Harpers. 
Davis worked steadily throughout the War from 1861 to 1865. In 1861, on a trip 
through the southern states with William Howard Russell, the noted English 
journalist, he was threatened on three different occasions by vigilantes. This did 
not deter him and he recorded the War up to the surrender of Johnston to Sherman 
in Greensboro, North Carolina, on April 26, 1865. 

To my eye, his wash drawing, Arrival of the Original Contraband at Fortress 
Monroe (no. 11), although it is noted as being after his wartime rendering, has that 
fine spontaneity and feeling of actuality which characterizes the best on-the-spot 
sketches (fig. 3). Some of his other pen and ink illustrations, such as The Last Day 
of the Vicksburg Siege (no. 20), done specifically for Century , seem labored and 
fail to convey as convincingly a feeling of time and place. 



Alfred R. Waud 

Sumners Corps Crossing the Chickahominy 

watercolor 

10-1/8 x 15-3/4 in. 














Francis (Frank) H. Schell, possibly the brother of Fred B. Schell, an example of 
whose work is also shown, was one of Leslie s “specials.” He contributed three 
drawings to the exhibition. For thirty years after the War, he worked closely with a 
partner, Thomas Hogan, an Irish lithographer, who shares credit for four drawings 
supplied by this team of collaborators. The Bombardment of Fort Thompson 
(no. 57), although it appears to have suffered some physical damage, shows Schell 
to fine advantage. It combines a sensitively depicted distant landscape with care¬ 
fully rendered pertinent detail in the foreground (fig. 4). Schell was also talented 
in the pen and ink medium. His drawing, March of the Federal 19th Corps to Port 
Hudson (no. 56), is crisply executed and has all the qualities .needed for reproduc¬ 
tion as a book illustration (fig. 5). 

James E. Taylor, another of the Leslie's “specials,” is represented by a single 
drawing. Shermans 17th Corps Crossing the Saluda (no. 87) was based on his 
wartime sketch and is a competent documentary rendering of a typical river cross¬ 
ing with a pontoon bridge, a long train of mule-drawn wagons, a burning factory, a 
ruined bridge, and infantrymen filling their canteens from the river. Its wealth of 
realistic detail makes this, as well as other drawings of similar character in the ex¬ 
hibition, extremely useful aids to the historically minded. 

It is rather unfortunate that the man who produced the largest volume of work for 
the newssheets, and who William P. Campbell deemed “the greatest of the Civil 
War newspaper artists,” Alfred R. Waud, does not come off better in this exhibition 
than he does. 4 Perhaps his best works, like those of Winslow Homer and Joseph 
Pennell, were “creamed off” from the Century collection long years ago; or it is 
possible that by the 1880’s his abilities as a draughtsman had declined. But what¬ 
ever the reasons may be to account for the slackening of quality, it appears to this 



William Waud 

Sherman’s 14th Corps Crossing Juniper Creek 

watercolor 
9 x 12 in. 










viewer that his work is disappointing. Of the seven drawings in the exhibition, the 
one most like his superior wartime sketches is Sumner s Corps Crossing the Chicka- 
hominy (no. 91, fig. 6). His pen and ink rendering of Explosion of the Petersburg 
Mine (no. 95) is obviously less effective than his original sketch in the Library of 
Congress and is considerably altered in scale and detail. 5 Waud was not, I believe, 
thoroughly at home in the medium of pen and ink; indeed, most of his wartime 
sketches were executed on gray paper in pencil with highlights in Chinese white, 
which permits a more dramatic effect and appears to have been the combination of 
media best suited to his method of working. 

On the other hand, his brother’s drawing, Shermans 14th Corps Crossing 
Juniper Creek (no. 98), despite its impressionist rendering, is full of drama and 
impact (fig. 7). William Waud’s drawing is the only original newspaper field sketch 
included in the exhibition, and it is informative to compare it with some of the later 
drawings done by professional illustrators, whose work often appears constrained 
and pedantic in contrast to the freedom of such on-the-spot sketches. 

The second category of illustrators engaged by the editors of Century were men 
who had served in the Union or Confederate forces. They brought to their illustra¬ 
tions, two decades later, still-vivid personal recollections of combat in which they 
had actually participated—and which the “specials” had oftentimes merely ob¬ 
served. One, James E. Taylor, enlisted in 1861 in the 10th New York and later 
became a “special” for Leslie's. Another, Xanthus Smith, saw protracted service 
in the Union Navy and was perhaps the outstanding painter of Civil War naval 
engagements. Two were Confederate soldiers. 

Pictorial records from the Confederate side of the lines are unfortunately dis¬ 
proportionately small. The most prolific was the British artist Frank Vizetelly, the 















“special” of the Illustrated London News. He is credited with 133 wartime 
sketches, a few of which are preserved in the collection of Harvard College Library, 
but most were destroyed during the bombing of London in World War II. The most 
talented Southerner was Conrad Wise Chapman, a soldier in the 59th Virginia 
Regiment, who made a number of drawings and a series of oil sketches of the 
fortifications around Charleston which are among the very best works of art pro¬ 
duced during the War. A few other men can be added to the list: Samuel Bell 
Palmer, Carl von Iwonski, and John Adams Elder, for example, but the roster of 
Confederate artists is short. 

The first of the two Confederate artists in the exhibition is Allen Carter Redwood, 
who enlisted in the 55th Virginia and rose from the ranks to become a major. The 
five illustrations by Redwood show him to have been an extremely competent 
master of the black and white medium. His drawing, Confederate Types (no. 51), 
depicts a true-to-life cannoneer, trooper, and infantryman with directness and 
vigor. The larger pen and ink drawing, The Battle of Shiloh (no. 52), is a more com¬ 
plex composition and an excellent example of nineteenth century American book 
illustration (fig. 8). 

The other ex-Confederate soldier who contributed to Battles and Leaders was 
William L. Sheppard, a member of the elite Richmond Howitzers. Of his four 
drawings in the exhibition, I find A Rabbit in Camp (no. 64) the most original, 
for it brings out the down-to-earth humor which even under desperate circum¬ 
stances was a daily part of the soldier’s life (fig. 9). 

The third and final category of illustrations were those done, mostly from photo¬ 
graphs, by some of the best illustrators active in America in the 1880’s. Among 
them we encounter a surprising inclusion in the person of Arthur B. Davies, who 















contributed a drawing, Johnsons Island Prisoner of War Camp (no. 9, fig. 10). 
This is a youthful work by an artist who decades later was to become famous as a 
leading member of the “Ash Can School” and the principal organizer of the re¬ 
nowned Armory Show of 1913. One of the best illustrators was Rufus Zogbaum, 
who later was to paint the well-known canvas, Admiral Dewey at the Battle of 
Manila Bay. Zogbaum enjoyed a deserved reputation as a writer, illustrator, and 
painter. His pen and ink drawing, Headquarters in the Field (no. 100), with its 
asymmetrical composition, typical of that period of book illustration, is a fine 
and representative example (fig. 11). 

This exhibition is a belated tribute to the editors of Century magazine who had 
the vision, energy, and resources to produce in 1888, the monumental work, 
Battles and Leaders, which has maintained its position for almost a century as one 
of the acknowledged sources for any study of the Civil War. It is also a tribute to 
the artists, whose works grace its pages in fruitful abundance. And finally, it will 
stand as a tribute to the editors of American Heritage, who in turn had the vision 
in 1973 to rescue the surviving works and make them available for the study and 
enjoyment of the American people. 

Hermann Warner Williams, Jr. 

Ocean Point, Maine 



















Arthur B. Davies 

Johnson’s Island Prisoner of War Camp 

pen 

11-3/4 x 18-1/4 in. 



















FOOTNOTES 

William P. Campbell, in his exhaustive essay, “The ‘Special Artist' Reports the 
Civil War" in the exhibition catalogue, The Civil War—A Centennial Exhibition 
of Eyewitness Drawings (National Gallery of Art, 1961), compiled some fas¬ 
cinating statistics about the contemporary coverage of the War by the three 
American papers mentioned and the famous Illustrated London News , which 
was the only foreign newssheet to maintain its own artist in the field. He found 
that the 28 “special artists” produced 2,625 drawings which were actually re¬ 
produced, as well as an undetermined number of sketches which were not used 
for one reason or another. The “specials” were supplemented by some 1,257 
amateur sketchers who together produced 6,060 separate drawings which were 
also engraved. Thus the grand total of woodcut illustrations in the four papers 
came to 8,685. When this figure is in turn added to the tremendous quantity of 
photographs produced by Mathew Brady and his assistants, Gardner, and the 
other photographers, there is ample justification for the conclusion that the Civil 
War was the most thoroughly documented of wars up to that time. 

2 For a reproduction of The Library of Congress drawing, see Hermann Warner 
Williams, Jr., The Civil War , The Artists 9 Record , The Corcoran Gallery of Art, 
1961, illus. p. 158. 

3 National Gallery of Art, op. cit., p. 107. 

4 Ibid. p. 15. 

5 Ibid. no. 243, illus. p. 82. 
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CATALOGUE OF THE EXHIBITION 


1. H.E. Brown 

The Battle of Lookout Mountain 

pen 

14 x 17 in. 

2. J.O. Davidson 

Fort St. Philip Under Attack 

tempera 

10- 1/2 x 14-3/16 in. 

3. J.O. Davidson 

The “Governor Moore” in Flames 
tempera 

8-1/2 x 12-1/2 in. 

4. J.O. Davidson 

Farragut’s Squadron at New Orleans 

tempera 
7 x 10 in. 

5. J.O. Davidson 

Remodeling the “Merrimack” 

pen 

6-7/8 x 10 in. 

6. J.O. Davidson 

Arrival of the “Monitor” at Hampton Roads 

pen 

5-7/16 x 12 in. 

7. J.O. Davidson 

The “Tallahassee” Burning the “Adriatic” 

watercolor 

11- 3/8 x 15 in. 

8. J.O. Davidson 
“Alabama” vs. “Kearsarge” 
tempera 

11-1/2 x 15-5/8 in. 

9. Arthur B. Davies 

Johnson’s Island Prisoner of War Camp 

pen 

11-3/4 x 18-1/4 in. 


10. Theodore R. Davis 

The Opening of the Civil War 
pen and watercolor 
4-3/4 x 15-1/4 in. 

11. Theodore R. Davis 

Arrival of the Original Contraband at 
Fortress Monroe 
pen and watercolor 

7- 1/8 x 12-5/8 in. 

12. Theodore R. Davis 

Building Gunboats and Mortar Boats 
pen and wash 

6- 9/16 x 11-5/16 in. 

13. Theodore R. Davis 

Army Transports at the Cairo Levee 
watercolor 
7 x 12-1/2 in. 

14. Theodore R. Davis 

Quartermaster’s Dock, Fortress Monroe 

pen 

8- 9/16 x 11-1/2 in. 

15. Theodore R. Davis 

Hospital Ship “D.A. January” 

pen 

7- 3/8 x 12-1/2 in. 

16. Theodore R. Davis 

Military Funeral, Vicksburg 

pen 

7-1/4 x 11-7/16 in. 

17. Theodore R. Davis 

Charleston Under Fire 

pen 

13-5/8 x 20-1/4 in. 

18. Theodore R. Davis 

Wooden Mortar, Vicksburg 

pen 

11-3/4 x 8 in. 





19. Theodore R. Davis 

Two Scenes of the Vicksburg Campaign 
pen 

5-3/4 x 14 in. and 5-7/8 x 9-1/8 in. 

20. Theodore R. Davis 

The Last Day of the Vicksburg Siege 
pen 

12-3/4 x 20 in. 

21. Theodore R. Davis 

Logan’s Division Entering Vicksburg 
pen 

11- 1/4 x 16-1/8 in. 

22. Theodore R. Davis 

Hazen’s Assault on Brown’s Ferry 
pen 

11 x 16-1/4 in. 

23. Theodore R. Davis 

An Incident at New Hope Church 

pen 

12- 1/4 x 6-3/8 in. 

24. Theodore R. Davis 

Sherman and Thomas at Kennesaw Mountain 
pen 

14 x 11 in. 

25. Theodore R. Davis 

Decoration Day in Chattanooga 
pen 

7-3/8 x 7-7/8 in. 

26. Theodore R. Davis 

Grant and Pemberton Discuss Terms 
pen 

9-7/16 x 8 in. 

27. Harry C. Edwards 

Federal Observation Balloon 

pen 

12-7/16 x 15-15/16 in. 


28. Harry Fenn 
Confederate Fortifications at 

Manassas Junction 

pen 

8- 7/8 x 12-3/4 in. 

29. Harry Fenn 

The Battle of Belmont 

watercolor 

10-5/16 x 16-9/16 in. 

30. Harry Fenn 

Provost-Marshal’s Office, Corinth, Mississippi 

watercolor 
6-1/2 x 13 in. 

31. Harry Fenn 

Pontoon Bridge Over the Rappahannock 

pen 

10-1/4 x 12-3/8 in. 

32. Harry Fenn 

The “Carondelet” Passing Island No. 10 

watercolor 
10-1/2 x 13 in. 

33. Harry Fenn 

The Fair Oaks Battlefield 

watercolor 
14-3/4 x 12-3/8 in. 

34. Harry Fenn 

Defense of Cage’s Ford 
watercolor 

10- 1/2 x 14-7/8 in. 

35. Harry Fenn 

The Fight in the Crater 

pen 

11- 1/8 x 14-3/8 in. 

36. Harry Fenn 
The Ross House 
pen 

9- 11/16 x 15 in. 


37. Harry Fenn 

Fort Negley, Nashville 
pen 

11-1/2 x 12-1/8 in. 

38. Harry Fenn 
Frayser’s Farm 
watercolor 

10-3/4 x 11-1/8 in. 

39. Harry Fenn 

The Perryville Battlefield 

pen 

9-5/16 x 12-13/16 in. 

40. Harry Fenn 
Wilderness Church 

watercolor 
8-7/8 x 11-1/8 in. 

41. Edwin Forbes 

Retreat of the Army of Virginia 
wash drawing 
8-3/16 x 12-1/2 in. 

42. Edwin Forbes 

March of Longstreet’s Corps through 
Thoroughfare Gap 

pen and wash 
6 x 9-3/4 in. 

43. Edwin Forbes 

Charge of Hookers Corps at the 
Dunker Church 
wash drawing 

8- 1/4 x 9 in. 

44. Edwin Forbes 
Burnside’s Bridge 
wash drawing 

9- 1/16 x 14-1/4 in. 


45. Edwin Forbes 

Confederate Assault on Cemetery Hill 
pencil 

11-1/4 x 15-1/8 in. 

46. George Gibson 
Scenes in the Wilderness 
pen and wash 

17- 3/8 x 10-7/8 in. 

47. Edwin J. Meeker 

The Ruins of Hampton, Virginia 

pen 

11- 1/2 x 12-5/16 in. 

48. Edwin J. Meeker 

Battery No. 4, Yorktown 

pen 

9-1/4 x 14-1/4 in. 

49. Edwin J. Meeker 
Crossing Fishing Creek 
pen 

12- 3/16 x 8-7/16 in. 

50. Edwin J. Meeker 

Confederate Torpedoes and Torpedo Boats 

pen 

18- 1/2 x 13-3/4 in. 

51. Allen C. Redwood 
Confederate Types 
pen 

15- 3/4 x 12 in. 

52. Allen C. Redwood 

The Battle of Shiloh 

pen 

12-1/2 x 16 in. 

53. Allen C. Redwood 

An Incident in the Defense of New Orleans 

pen 

16- 1/4 x 12-1/2 in. 


54. Allen C. Redwood 

Confederate Sharpshooters, Fredericksburg 

pen 

16 x 12-1/2 in. 

55. Allen C. Redwood 

Steuart’s Brigade at Culp’s Hill, Gettysburg 

watercolor 

11-7/8 x 16-1/2 in. 

56. Frank H. Schell 

March of the Federal 19th Corps 
to Port Hudson 

pen 

10- 3/8 x 14-1/16 in. 

57. Frank H. Schell 

The Bombardment of Fort Thompson 

watercolor 

14 x 19-1/2 in. 

58. Frank H. Schell 

Confederate Gunboat, Bayou Teche, Louisiana 

pen 

14-1/4 x 11-3/16 in. 

59. Frank H. Schell and Thomas Hogan 
Attacking Confederate Batteries at Watson’s 

Landing, Mississippi River 
watercolor 

11- 7/8 x 19 in. 

60. Frank H. Schell and Thomas Hogan 
The Battle of Plum Run Bend on the 

Mississippi 
watercolor 
14-1/4 x 21 in. 

61. Frank H. Schell and Thomas Hogan 
The Battle of Memphis 
watercolor 

12- 7/8 x 21 in. 
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